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THE DEATH OF THERSITES ON AN APULIAN AM- 
PHORA IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OP FINE ARTS 1 



[Plate XIX] 

In the Bartlett Collection of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts is a very remarkable specimen of the large amphorae pro- 
duced during the fourth century B.C. by the Greek potters of 
Apulia, for the interior adornment of tombs. 2 The vase was 
found, broken into many fragments, in 1899 at Ceglie near 
Bari, and before its restoration was briefly described by 
Maximilian Mayer, 3 who was naturally unable to secure accu- 
racy in all details, and scarcely renders full justice to its real 
merits. The skilful restoration has shown that though there 
are many small gaps, nothing of importance is missing. After 
its arrival in Boston, the vase was described in the Annual 
Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1903, p. 73, No. 70, and in 
1904, I discussed the principal scene at the General Meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute in Boston. 4 

In its shape and decoration (Figs. 1, 2) the vase shows a 
close resemblance to the four vases from Canosa, which are 

1 For permission to publish this vase I am indebted to the former Director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Dr. Edward Robinson. I desire also to acknowledge 
the kindness of the present Director, Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, and his assistants, 
who have furnished every facility for the study of the vase and the preparation 
of the drawing. 

2 On these vases cf. C. Watzinger, Be vasculis pictis tarentinis, Bonn, 1899, 
and the review by Thiersch, Berl. Phil. W. 1899, pp. 1327-34, 1362-68; and 
especially, Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, text to pis. 10, 88- 
90 ; also G. Patroni, La ceramica antica nelV Italia meridionale, pp. 131 ff. ; 
Ducati, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 251-263, who discusses the connection 
of Apulian and later Attic vases. 

z Not. Scav. 1900, pp. 509-511. 

*A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 82. This scene is also mentioned by Walters, History 
of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 132. 
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published by Furtwangler 1 as typical examples of this class of 
amphorae. The foot has the shape of an inverted calyx and is 
encircled by a wreath of grape leaves and tendrils. The skele- 
ton of the leaves is outlined on the white ground in the typical 
golden brown varnish and the 
curved tendrils are indicated 
by closely placed white dots. 
Between the foot and the body 
is a moulded ring. Below the 
decorated field on the body of 
the vase is a maeander and 
above is a narrow egg pattern. 
On the shoulder in front is 
a palmette and lotus band 
exactly like that which appears 
on the Canosa vases, 2 but on 
the back this is replaced by a 
simple "rod " pattern. Above 
the neck the front of the vase 
shows a band of laurel with 
an eight-leaved rosette in the 
centre, separated by a painted 
astragalus moulding from a 
wreath of ivy, while the over- 
hanging lip is marked as usual 
by an egg-and-dart pattern. 
On the back the laurel wreath 
is replaced by a row of six- 
leaved rosettes, the astragalus 
has become little more than a row of dots, and the ivy has been 
changed to laurel. The space beneath the handles is left plain. 
The handles rise high (15-16 cm.) above the rim in volutes 

1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pis. 10, 88-90. 

The dimensions of the last three vases and of the Boston vase are as follows : 

Circumference 

1.63 m. 

1.76 m. 




Figure 1. — Front of Amphora. 



Medea vase, Munich 
Thersites vase, Boston 
Persian vase, Naples 
Patroclus vase, Naples 



Height 

1.17 m. 

1.246 m. 

1.30 m. 

1.42 m. 



1.93 m. 
2.06 m. 



2 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 90, and Text, II, Fig. 39. 
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bearing in the centre Medusa masks in relief. Over the fore- 
head the snaky locks are separated, revealing a broad fillet 
decorated with a net pattern. 1 On the shoulders the handles 
terminate in swans' heads. 

A comparison with the three vases published by Furtwangler 2 
shows how closely all conform to a common type, and a study 
of the technique of the Boston vase in the light of Reichhold's 
description 3 of the vases at Munich and Naples yields the same 
results. Our vase shows the preliminary outline drawn in thin 
varnish, the rendering of the hair by heavy black relief lines on 
a basis of light brown, and the omission of the final glaze from 
portions of the red surface when enclosed by white. 4 

The drawing on our vase seems to resemble the style of the 
painter of the two vases at Naples with representations of the 
funeral pile of Patroclus and of the preparations of Darius more 
closely than it does that of the more sketchy Munich vases. 5 
Reproductions, •however good, are seldom a safe basis for posi- 
tive conclusions on points of style, but the free use of the 
glistening golden brown varnish, the endeavor to give expres- 
sion to the faces, and especially the evident care with which 
the composition has been planned and executed, all lead one 
to believe that this vase may be safely grouped with those in 
Naples, though the stricter symmetry in arrangement and 
somewhat more severe style may indicate an earlier date. 

Turning now to the scenes on the Boston vase, we find that 
those on the neck are purely decorative. In front Helios 
drives his quadriga toward the left ; on the back a nude winged 

1 Whether this fillet appears on the other vases is not clear from the illustra- 
tions, and I find no mention of it in the descriptive text. 

2 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op cit. Text, II, Figs. 39-44. 
8 Op. cit. I, pp. 53-54 ; II, pp. 140-141. 

4 This last peculiarity is not universal on the Boston vase. Reichhold notes 
(II, p. 141) that on the Patroclus vase the glaze is omitted from the aegis of 
Athena. On the Boston vase the red surface is the same at this point as elsewhere. 

6 Cf. for example the seated figure of Athena and the figure of Diomedes with 
the Athena and Achilles on the Patroclus vase, the wings of Poina, the indica- 
tion of hair on the breast of Phoenix, and the decoration on the couch of 
Achilles, with the wings of Nike, the breast of Zeus, and the throne of Darius 
on the Persian vase. In general, however, the figures on the Naples vases seem 
somewhat more slender in their proportions and freer in drawing, so that a 
common artist can scarcely be assumed. 
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youth, holding a patera in his left hand, sits on a flower ;* both 
figures are surrounded by the wealth of tendrils and blossoms 
so dear to the Apulian vase-painter. 2 

On the back of the vase (Fig. 2) is the common scene of 
offerings to the dead. In the centre is the aedicula, raised on 
a lofty podium, and within 
it the figure of a youth hold- 
ing his horse by the bridle. 
Above, on the right and left, 
are groups of a youth and 
woman in conversation ; 
below on the left a woman 
hurries forward with offer- 
ings, while on the right, a 
youth, also bearing gifts, 
leans indifferently on his 
staff. It will be noticed that 
while these groups are sym- 
metrical, they are not so care- 
fully balanced as the figures 
on the front. The execution 
also is much less careful, and 
I am inclined to believe that 
here we have the work of a 
less skilful hand than that 
which decorated the front 
with a scene unparalleled in 
ancient art. 

The composition (Plate 
XIX) 3 is strictly symmet- 
rical. On either side of the 
central building is a seated figure before whom another figure 

1 Cf. the position of the sphinx on the Patroclus vase in Naples, Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, op. tit. II, Fig. 52. 

2 M. Mayer, I.e. p. 510, writes : " le pareti del collo non sono istoriate, ma 
presentano gia le grosse testi femminili con molti ghirigori a colori sovrapposto." 
It is certain, however, that the present neck belongs to the vase. I can only 
suppose that Mayer was shown other fragments than those of the vase. 

3 This plate is reduced from a full-size drawing executed with great patience 
and care by Miss Harriet B. Whitaker. 




Figure 2. — Back of Amphora. 
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stands on a lower level. In the second row a single figure 
(Agamemnon) balances a group of two (Diomedes and Mene- 
laus), while the single figures behind (Phorbas and the 
Aetolian) are strictly parallel. All these groups form lines 
sloping downward, roughly parallel to the lines of the pediment, 
while the single figures are upright and correspond to the lines 
of the columns, but in the lowest row a totally different system 
prevails. Around the headless body of Thersites the tripod 
and crater, the staff and other objects form a frame, while the 
diverging lines of the bottom are emphasized by the startled 
slave and the spear and shield of Automedon. In spite, how- 
ever, of this almost artificial balance the artist has avoided 
stiffness and formalism to a great extent by the variety of 
gesture and pose in the principal figures, whose lively and con- 
centrated action diverts attention from the somewhat sche- 
matic grouping. 

Let us now examine in detail the scene which the artist has 
arranged with such care. In the centre rises the usual aedicula, 
the roof of which is here borne by four columns, whose capitals 
are formed by unconnected volutes separated by a conventional 
bud. 1 The gables are crowned by palmettes and in the centre 
of the pediment a small " Atlas " supports the roof. From the 
rafters hang chariot wheels, greaves, a shield with a gorgoneion, 
a sword, and a pilos. Within this soldier's hut are a couch and 
long footstool, with richly decorated frames, while on the couch 
are piled embroidered mattresses and pillows. Here sits Achilles 
( AX I A A EV^ 2 ) naked, for his cloak lies beneath him on the pillow, 
but with his sword at his side and his long spear supported by 
his right hand. He looks out of the hut toward his left, where 
Diomedes (AIOMHAH^) in chlamys and pilos is hurrying for- 
ward, drawing his sword from the scabbard in his left hand, in 
which he also holds a short spear. He looks back at Menelaus 
(MENEAAO^), a youthful figure, nude but for a short mantle 

1 This type, which may be regarded as a development of the ** Aeolic " capital 
(but cf. Thiersch, Berl. Phil. W. 1899, p. 1330), appears in an earlier form on a 
severe red-figured vase in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. (Pierce Collection, 
1897 ; Apollo and Artemis making a libation.) 

2 In all the inscriptions on this vase the A has a straight or only slightly 
curved cross-bar, which may also point to a somewhat earlier date than that sug- 
gested by Furtwangler for the Canosa vases. 
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twisted about the shoulders, who holds back his impetuous 
friend. Behind them follows an Aetolian (AITQAO^) soldier 
with spears, sword, and shield. Within the hut, on the other 
side of Achilles, Phoenix (<t>OINIZ) leans on his staff, his 
mantle drawn over his head, his left hand raised to his forehead, 
his whole attitude expressive of grief and foreboding. From 
the left Agamemnon (ATAMEMMQN) 1 hurries forward. He 
wears an embroidered chiton with long sleeves, a mantle, and 
high laced boots with a fringe at the top. In his right hand he 
holds a sceptre crowned with an eagle ; his left hand is out- 
stretched in expostulation. He is followed by a doryphoros 
(<t>OPBAS). 

The cause of the apprehension of Phoenix, the anger of 
Diomedes, and the intervention of the Atridae is shown in the 
lower row. In front of Achilles' hut lies the body of Thersites 
(GEP^ITA^). 2 The severed head has fallen to the right, and 
about are scattered various vessels, a tripod, phiale, crater, 
basin, oenochoe, cantharus, and two plates, all fallen in confu- 
sion, while on the extreme left the basin of a large kovTrjp 
has been broken from its support. On the left Automedon 
(A-TOMEAQN), in chlamys with spear and helmet, crouches 
on guard ; on the right a slave (AMQ^) starts back in horror. 

The uppermost row is occupied as usual by the gods. On 
the right Athena (A0ANA), the protector of both Achilles and 
Diomedes, and Hermes (EPMA3) ; on the left Pan (TAN), a 
special favorite of the Apulian potters, 3 and Poina (POINA), a 
winged figure in the usual costume of the Erinnyes, with ser- 
pents in her hair, a drawn sword in her right hand, the sheath 
and hunting spears in her left. On the Altamura vase in 
Naples 4 with scenes from the Lower World the inscription 
(TT)OINAI appears over two figures in very similar costumes, 
but without wings and bearing a whip instead of a sword. 
There the Erinnyes have suggested the type. Here the sugges- 
tion seems to have come in part from figures like the Dike on 

1 The misspelling is perfectly distinct. 

2 Mayer, I.e., rightly calls attention to the lack of all the deformities which 
characterize the Homeric Thersites, but the scowling, brutal face is evidence 
enough that the artist did not think of the victim as the peer of the other heroes. 

8 Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. II, p. 160. 
* Mon. d. 1st. VIII, pi. 9. 
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the Carlsruhe fragment and the Munich vase with scenes from 
the Lower World. 1 That the swiftly moving divine vengeance 
is winged needs no explanation. 

Of the general meaning of this scene there can be no doubt. 
Achilles has slain Thersites, and Diomedes is hastening to 
avenge his death, but is restrained by the Atridae. But why 
has Thersites deserved this fate ? Before attempting to deter- 
mine the painter's answer to this question, let us consider briefly 
the other testimony on this point. 2 

To the readers of the Iliad Thersites is a familiar character. 
There (B 211-277) he is a misshapen, foul-mouthed chatterer, 
whose abuse of Agamemnon brings down upon him the stern 
rebuke and heavy staff of Odysseus. This Thersites has no 
following ; no hero defends him ; the army laughs at his dis- 
comfiture and accepts his punishment as the just penalty of his 
impudence. Certainly he is the last man whose death seems 
likely to provoke dissension and mutiny. 

Yet Thersites was no mere common soldier ; he had a right 
to a place among the princes, for according to the later mythog- 
raphers he was an Aetolian noble and a cousin of Diomedes, 
since Oeneus, the father of Tydeus'and grandfather of Diomedes, 
was brother of Agrius, the father of Onchestus and Thersites, 
who were the sole survivors of the vengeance of Diomedes for 
the expulsion of Tydeus by Agrius. 3 As an Aetolian, Ther- 
sites took part in the Calydonian Hunt, 4 and proving himself a 
coward was hurled from a cliff by Menelaus. Doubtless in the 
original local legend this fall was fatal, but Pherecydes, who is 
quoted as the authority in the Homeric scholia, knew his Iliad, 
and so this fall became merely the cause of deformities. 

In the Trojan cycle Thersites reappeared in the Aethiopn of 
Arctinus. Proclus 5 and the Vatican epitomator of Apollo- 

1 For the Carlsruhe fragment, cf . Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pi. 7 ; for the 
Munich vase, Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 10. 

2 Any discussion of this subject must rest on the brilliant analysis of the 
original nature of Thersites and his conflict with Achilles by the late Professor 
H. Usener, ' Der Stoff des griech. Epos,' Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 137 (1897, III), pp. 
42-63. Usener' s results are briefly stated by G. Murray, Bise of the Greek Epic, 
pp. 185-187. 

3 Apollod. I, 62, 76-78. * Schol. II. B, 212. 

5 Proclus : 'Afi&fav UevSea-iXeia Trapaylverai Tpuxrl o-v/jLfiax^o'ova-a, . . . kclI ktcIpci 
a&TT]v dpio-retiovo-av 'AxtMetfs, oi 5t T/owes ainty ddirrovai. nal 'AxtXXei)s Qep<rlTriv 
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dorus 1 give but the barest outline of events. After the death 
of Penthesilea Achilles was smitten with love for his victim. 
Thersites reviled and mocked him, whereupon he was slain by 
the hero. Proclus adds that this provoked factional strife 
(o-rao-i?) among the Greeks, after which Achilles sailed to 
Lesbos, where after sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and Leto he 
was purified by Odysseus. This summary leaves the mode of 
Thersites' death untold. 

Two versions of the death are found in later sources. Lyco- 
phron, 2 with his usual allusive obscurity, says, " As she [Penthe- 
silea] breathes her last, her eye, smitten, shall fashion the final 
destiny for the ape-formed bane of the Aetolians cut down by 
the bloody spear." Death by the spear was not, however, the 
accepted version in later times. At least the Scholia to Sopho- 
cles' Philoctetes z and to Lycophron, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
Eustathius 4 contain the statement that a blow from the fist of 
Achilles sufficed. A fragment of the comic poet Pherecrates 6 
(latter part of fifth century B.C.) refers to a mighty blow 
given by Achilles to an unnamed opponent, very possibly 
Thersites. If he is meant, it is the earliest direct reference to 
this episode. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus, vss. 671 ff., aided by his mythological 

dvaipei, \oi8opr)0els irpbs olvtov kcl1 dveidurOels rbv iirl rrj HevOeaCKeia \eybfievop €p<ara • 
Kal £k toi&tov (Tracts yiverai toTs 'Axcuots irepl tov Qepalrov <f>bvov. fxera d£ tclvtcl 
AxtXXefo els ktvfiov 7rXet, Kal Qixras 'AirbWwi Kal 'Apr^fiidi Kal At)tol KaOalperat, 
tov <pbvov virb ' Odv<rc£<os. 

1 Apollodorus, Epit. Vat. 5 (XIX), 1. 

2 Lycophron, vss. 991-1001 : 

?js &KTrveoti<T7is XoicOov 6/JL<pa\/jjbs Tvirels 
Trt0r]KOfibp<l)(p irbr/JLOv AItcSKCov <p0bp(p 
rei$£et Tpa<pr)Kt <potpl(p TeTfArffAe'vy. 

Tpd<f>ri^ is usually rendered spear, but the compiler of the older paraphrase seems 
to have had some doubts, for he explains " dbpart, £{06t." According to one 
version Thersites not only reviled Achilles, but struck out the eyes of Penthe- 
silea with his spear. 

3 Vs. 445, Qovevdelo-rfs yap virb 'AxtXX^ws rrjs IlepQeiriXeias, b Qepatrrfs dbpari 
%ir\r)%€ rbv 6<f)da\fibp avTrjs. bib bpyurdels b 'AxtXXet>s kov8v\ois avrbv dveiXe. 

* Eustathius, ad B. 212. 

5 Miller, Melanges de Lltterature grecque, p. 401: 

'0 5' 'AxtXevs €v ir<as iirl Kbppys avrbv 
iirdra^ev, ticre irvp diriXafirpev iK tG>v yvdQuv. 
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handbooks, has spun out an elaborate narrative. Achilles re- 
grets that he has killed and not captured Penthesilea, and while 
the Greeks are stripping the dead, he sits apart in sorrow. 
Reviled by Thersites for his unmanly weakness, he kills the 
mocker with a single blow. The Greeks rejoice, and when 
they bury their dead, inter Thersites in a grave apart. Only 
Diomedes is angry, because of his kinship with the murdered 
man, and draws his sword on Achilles. Before they can fight 
the other leaders interpose, the Atridae restore the body of 
Penthesilea to the Trojans, and a night of feasting follows. 

The essential feature of these literary traditions is the 
murder of Thersites by the spear or fist of Achilles in conse- 
quence of his ill-timed insults after the death of Penthesilea. 
The manner of the death in the epic is unknown, but it seems 
to have caused bitter strife among the Greeks and another 
withdrawal of Achilles from the army. 

An elder contemporary of Aristotle, Chaeremon, treated the 
subject in a play, 'A^XXeu? (depacrofCTOPos rj @e/>0-m/?, but the two 
lines preserved 1 give absolutely no clue to the version adopted. 

In art the only other representation of the death of Thersites 
known to me is found on the Tabula Iliaca, 2 which purports to 
be based on Arctinus. Unfortunately the surface is so badly 
damaged at this point that the manner of the death cannot be 
determined with any accuracy. The murder apparently takes 
place on the steps of some structure, but whether an altar or 
the tomb of Penthesilea is quite uncertain. 3 The weapon of 
Achilles may be a spear, but quite as probably is a sword or 
club. 4 

If in the light of this evidence we examine the scene on the 
Boston vase, it is clear in the first place that nothing in this pic- 
ture suggests the proximity of the battlefield or a quarrel arising 

1 Nauck, Frg. Trag. Gr. p. 782, Nos. 2, 3. 

2 Jahn, Griech. Bilderchroniken, pi. I *(Feodor's drawing on pi. I is wholly 
unreliable); Schone, Arch. Ztg. XXIV, pi. 208, 3. Personal examination of 
the marble has shown me that all details must remain uncertain. In Arch. Ztg, 
XXVIII, p. 57, Schone withdrew his proposed identification of a head in the 
Museo Chiaramonti with the dying Thersites. 

3 Jahn, op cit. p. 27. 

4 Suggested by Overbeck, Gall. Her. Bildw. p. 509, as a substitute for the blow 
with the fist, which the artist could not easily render. 
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from any incident thereon. Secondly, the presence and character 
of the scattered vases is surely of some significance. They 
might seem to indicate an interrupted banquet, but there is no 
sign of a table, most of the actors bear every mark of hasty arrival, 
and the attitude of Achilles is scarcely that of one who has been 
suddenly interrupted ; to me it rather suggests that he is ready 
to defend himself against the expected consequences of his act. 
Furthermore these vases are things of value. The painter has 
employed not merely white, but his favorite yellow and brown 
varnish. The coloring is much more pronounced than on the 
shields, and clearly is meant to indicate gold vessels. The 
crater and the oenochoe might be appropriate to a feast, and 
the basin with its three feet and ornamental handles is a com- 
panion to the basin into which on the Patroclus vase the maid- 
ens are pouring water, but the other pieces belong to religious 
rather than secular use, and if any significance can be attached 
to the position of Thersites' hands, which can scarcely be mean- 
ingless in a scene so carefully composed, the crater and possibly 
the phiale have just fallen from his grasp. It is also necessary 
to account for the position of Automedon. The other human 
figures are directly connected with the action in their immediate 
neighborhood, and he can scarcely be an exception. He is too 
far from the main action to be considered as guarding the tent 
of Achilles, but the situation is easily understood, if he is pro- 
tecting the sacred, or at any rate precious, vessels which have 
been scattered at the death of the thief. 

I conclude, therefore, that our artist had in mind a story in 
which Thersites met his death at the hands of Achilles while 
endeavoring to steal a treasure, which probably belonged to 
some god. Such an interpretation must necessarily be hypo- 
thetical, but I can find no other which so well fits all the factors 
in this scene. 

That the painter originated this story is of course impossible, 
but the examination of the literary tradition shows clearly that 
he did not draw from the epic, nor from any other source 
familiar to Alexandrian commentators. We know nothing 
whatever about Chaeremon's play, but as Aristotle x says his 
works were intended for readers rather than for the stage, it 
1 Arist. Bhet. Ill, 12, 2. 
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seems improbable that he should have become sufficiently popu- 
lar in Apulia to suggest a theme to a vase painter. 

There is, however, good evidence for the existence of a story- 
such as seems to me to be represented on the vase, and the 
acumen of Usener had already brought the narrative into 
connection with Thersites. In his account of the Thargelia, 
Istrus 1 told how Pharmacus had been caught stealing the 
sacred vessels (fadXat) of Apollo, and stoned to death by 
Achilles and his men. The (fxipjiafcoi were the victims, stoned 
as an expiatory offering at the festival, and the Myrmidons 
seem present only because the form of death required a num- 
ber of executioners. But Usener has rightly pointed out that 
in its original form the story is merely that of the theft of the 
heavenly treasure and the death of the thief, and that the 
victim of Achilles' vengeance must have borne a less trans- 
parent name than <j>apfiaic6$. There is no need to follow in 
detail the conclusive argument by which Usener identifies 
Thersites with Theritas, who is Enyalios, and shows how the 
rites of the Spartan ephebi long preserved the memory of 
the struggle between this divinity and Achilles. That the 
Homeric description of Thersites corresponds so closely to 
that of the typical cfrapfiafcos of the great Ionic festival lends 
additional support to the theory that in the original form of 
the story Thersites was the thief who met death at the hands 
of Achilles. 

That such a story, as Usener had suspected, really existed, 
and was well known in Apulia, either as a popular tradition 
about an Aetolian hero, or very possibly in the more definite 
form given it by a dramatist, is, I believe, a conclusion which 
may fairly be drawn from this representation on the Boston 
vase. 

James M. Paton. 

1 Istrus, Frg. 33 (Muller), fromHarpocration, s.v. <i>ap)ua/c6s : "On 8t 6vofxa ictpidv 
£<ttiv 6 <£>ap/£a/c6s, lepds 8t <f>id\as rod ' AirdWuvos icXtyas aKobs virb tu>v irepl rbv 
'AxtXX^a /care\ei)<r097, kclI t d QapyrjXiois dyd/xeva Totircov dirofj.i/j.^fMiTd 4<ttiv, "larpos 
4v irp&Tip tCov * Air6\\(avos iirupaveiCov etprjicei/. 



